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Effective Communication for 
Positive Human Relations 


MARLOW EDIGER 


Being able to communicate content to others effectively is important. 


Certainly, individuals 


are at a disadvantage if they cannot make their needs and thoughts known through the use of 
oral language. Persons with verbal fluency in oral communication have much going in their 
favour. Generally, they should achieve at a higher level in obtaining and maintaining a 
desirable job or position as compared to those who communicate ineffectively. 


Many misunderstandings occur between 
and among individuals, groups and nations 
due to ineffective means of communication. 
Positive human relations may come about 
due to proficiency in expressing ideas 
orally. 

The teacher must think of various 
approaches and techniques to help pupils 
individually achieve to their optimum in 
speaking. Furthermore, the teacher needs 
to determine the present oral communica- 
tion achievement level of each learner and 
guide in the direction of achieving conti- 
nuous optimal progress. 


Using Puppets 


Puppets can be used effectively to help 
pupils progress continuously in speaking. 
Puppets may be purchased, made by the 
teacher or developed by pupils. Depending 
upon the time available in the classroom 
setting, pupils with teacher guidance might 


make sack puppets, stick puppets or sock 
puppets. Stick puppets and sack puppets 
basically are relatively easy to make puppets 
on any grade level. Pupils, individually or 
in a committee, may make puppets pertai- 
ning to an ongoing unit of study. If pupils, 
for example, are studying a unit on the 
farm, a puppet pertaining to a farm animal 
can be made. Thus, learners creatively 
may develop speaking parts for farm 
animals in a group setting. If pupils are 
pursuing a unit on the factory, puppets 
can be made pertaining to different workers 
on an assembly line. Speaking parts also 
need to be developed for these puppets in 
order to assist pupils to achieve well in the 
oral use of language. 


Using Dramatizations 

Dramatic activities can help pupils 
progress in the oral use of language. 
Creative dramatics need to be emphasized 


much in teaching—learning situations per- 
taining to different units of study. In a 
learning activity involving creative drama- 
tics, pupils spontaneously develop speaking 
parts as the need arises. Pupils may 
volunteer to play selected roles in the 
dramatic activity. At other times, the 
teacher could appoint individual pupils in 
Playing diverse roles in the dramatization. 


Dramatic activities help pupils in attach- 
ing meaning to what has been learned. 
Learnings then becomes more lifelike and 
Teal. Pupils can feel and think like the 
individual whose role is being played. 
Teacher-pupil planning may be utilized in 
evaluating learner achievement in dramatic 
activities. Evaluation procedures used 
Should not hinder creative endeavours of 
pupils. Nor, should evaluation destroy 
pupil enjoyment of creative dramatics. 


Dramatic activities may be used on any 
grade level in the elementary school and in 
many units of study, 


Formal dramatizations might also be 
utilized in the elementary school. Play 
Parts may then be written by pupils with 
teacher guidance The parts are written 
Prior to their use in formal dramatizations. 
Following the writing of diverse roles of 
characters in the play, pupils may then 
practise reading the parts. The final 
Presentation may be presented to peers and 
to pupils in other classrooms. Background 
Scenery can be developed as the need arises 
If learners desire, they may memorize 
individual play parts rather than reading it 
orally. Polished Performances of the play 
are not necessary The formal dramatiza- 
tion should assist pupils to improve in and 
enjoy being involved in diverse 
communication experiences. 
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Using Conversation 


It is important that Pupils develop 
needed skills in conversation. Conversation 
is the most frequently used means of oral 
communication. Pupils need to become 
Proficient in Conversation. Friendships 
may be developed on the basis of individu- 
als being able to converse well with others. 
An interesting conversationalist is generally 
in demand in terms of using one’s leisure 
time well. 


In being a good conversationalist, pupils 
must inwardly consider the following 
criteria : 

l. Much background information is 

needed. 

2. Individuals must be interested | in 
and like other people. 

3. An adequate self-concept is neces- 
sary in being able to communicate 
ideas with confidence. 

4. Thoughts must be communicated 
on the present understanding leve] 
of listeners. 

5 Proper voice inflection is needed 
when conversing with others 

6. The skilled use of language is 
important. 

7. A good conversationalist needs to 
have a large speakin ig vocabulary, 

8. Proper Sequence of ideas is impor- 
tant. 

9. Non-verbal communication must be 


Stressed when ideas are communi- 
cated orally. 


Using Discussions 


Participating in discussions is a frequent 
type of speaking activity for most indivi- 
duals. In group Situations, participants 
engage in discussing problem areas. Possible 
solutions to identified problems are then 
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discussed. There certainly are many 
problems that individuals may discuss with 
others. Also, in the classroom setting, 
pupils with teacher supervision should 
discuss relevant problems on the appro- 
priate developmental level of participants. 
Some possible relevant problems that 
individuals in society and learners in school 
might discuss are : 

1. How can an adequate supply of 
energy to meet the needs of con- 
sumers domestically, be acquired ? 

2. How might wars be minimized or 
eliminated in diverse areas of the 
world ? 

3. How may individuals from minority 
groups get their fair share of the 
good things in life ? 

4. How can an equitable system of 
taxation be developed ? 

5. How should candidates for public 
office be selected ? 

6. How should campaigns for office 
be financed ? 

7. Whatcan be done to cut down on 
crime locally, as well as nationally ? 

8. Which are the better approaches 
available to rehabilitate those 
arrested and convicted of crimes ? 

9. How can inflation be curbed to a 
reasonable degree ? 

10. What can be done to establish full 
employment ? 

11. How can welfare recipients best be 
assisted in society ? 

Once problems have been identified, 
solutions need to be discussed. In the school 
setting, pupils need to pursue research 
activities on their developmental level. 


Using Interviews 
Many individuals engage in interviewing 
others in getting needed information as well 
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as to explore interests in a variety of topics. 
It is important for pupils to develop relevant 
understanding, skills and attitudinal objec- 
tives pertaining to interviewing other : 

l. Pupils must have adequate back- 
ground knowledge on their level of. 
development to conduct an inter- 
view. 

2. Respect for others is important 
when conducting an interview Ideas 
need to be clearly communicated. 

3 Questions must be carefully 
developed prior to conducting an 
interview. 

4. It may be necessary to record 
information obtained during the 
interview. 

5. The interviewer must be a good 
listener to comprehend information. 

6. The interview must be initiated as 
well as culminated in a way satis- 
fying to both the interviewer and 
the individual being interviewed. 

7. Following the interview, data 
gathered need to be evaluated, 
summarized and written. 

Pupils with teacher guidance may 
evaluate if these guidelines or standards 
have been achieved. If they have not been 
achieved, pupils should be guided in 
determining reasons. Perhaps, the standards 


should be modified or revised as the need 
arises. 


Making Introductions 

In society, it isimportant that individuals 
learn appropriate methods of making 
introductions. Visitors must be introduced 
to other so that feelings of belonging and 
security result. No one desires to be left 
out of social situations involving conver- 
sation or discussions Pupils need to 
develop skills to help visitors feel comfort- 
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eble and wanted in social situations. 
Creative ways need devising in assisting 
pupils to achieve relevant objectives 
pertaining to the making of introductions. 
The following guidelines, among others, 
are important to stress in teaching-learning 
situations involving the making of intro- 
ductions : 
1. Politeness is of utmost importance. 
2. A satisfying way should be devised 
when introducing one person to 
another individual or group. 


3. Names should be pronounced 
clearly in the making of intro- 
ductions. 


4. Information about each person 
being introduced should accompany 
introductions being made. 

5. The introducer should guide those 
being introduced in following 
the introduction through with 
satisfying conversation. Introduction 
made should be followed with 
conversation. 

6. Consideration for others is impor- 
tant in the making of and following 
through with the introducing pro- 
cess. 


Using Oral Report 
Oral reports presented by pupils to the 
class can do much in helping develop 
proficiency in speaking. Reports given 
might relate to ongoing units of study from 
diverse curriculum areas. Learners should 
Perceive knowledge as being related rather 
than isolated. For example, if pupils are 
Studying a unit on the changing surface of 
the earth in science, pupils may volunteer to 
report on topics such as the following : 
l. erosion. 4. 


faults. 
2. volcanoes. 5. magma. 
3. folding. 6. lava 
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There are many skills that can be devel- 
oped during the time that reports are being 
developed. The followiug skills are impor- 
tant: 


1. Reading for a variety of purposes. 

2. Note taking over content read. 

3. Outlining content in terms 
organization. 

4. Using various reference sources. 

5. Utilizing the card catalogue. 

6. The mechanics of writing such as 
spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
usage and handwriting. 

7. Organizing content in the report to 
present to listeners 


of 


Pupils should be guided in achieving 
desired standards when giving oral reports 
These standards might well include the 
following : 


l. Visual aids are used in presenting 


the report. 

2. Ideas are clearly presented to 
listeners. 

3. Order of ideas presented is appro- 
priate. 


4. Main ideas rather than isolated 
facts are inherent in the report. 

5. A pleasant speaking voice is used. 

6. Content in the report is adequately 
researched, 

7. Peers are listening carefully to the 
report. 

8. Main ideas presented are supported 
by facts. 


Using Oral Reading 


Pupils should have ample opportunities 
to develop proficiency in oral reading. 
Pupils need develop competency in pre- 
senting ideas to others through oral reading. 
In guiding pupils to achieve in oral reading, 
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the following guidelines might well be 


followed : 


1. Learners should practise reading a 
given selection before it is read 
orally to others in the class setting. 


2. Guidance must be given to pupils 
in using proper stress, pitch and 
juncture in oral reading. 


3, Content must be communicated 
accurately to listeners. 

4. Self-evaluation as well as group 
evaluation of achievement in oral 
reading is important. 

5. Each pupil should be evaluated in 
terms of his own unique present 
possible achievement. 


6. Each pupil needs to be guided to 
make continuous progress in oral 
reading. 

7. Oral reading should be an enjoyable 
learning activity for pupils. 


It is important for pupils to become 
proficient in oral reading to be able to 
communicate ideas effectively to others. 


Giving and Following Directions 


Very often, individuals are asked by 
guests to give directions in going from one 
place to another. Pupils need to develop 
proficiency in the giving of directions. They 
must then become familiar with impor- 
tant local landmarks. Learners should have 
much practice in directing individuals to 
specific places and points of interest. The 
child's home or school can be the 
reference points from which directions 
are given initially. Later, other reference 
points may be utilized so that the learners 
develop flexibility in thinking pertaining to 
the giving of directions. 
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Teacher-pupil planning might be used 
in determining which landmarks would be 
relevant ina given community. The following 
among others, may be important places or 
areas in a given community : 

I. Parks and school buildings. 

Selected stores and offices. 
Major highways and streets. 
Museums and libraries. 

The train depot and airport. 


Important bus stops. 
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Governmental buildings. 


As the need arises. additional landmarks 
can be identified. The pupils on the appro- 
priate developmental level should practise 
giving directions to others in the class 
setting pertaining to going from the local 
school to an important place in the com- 
munity. Learners may also give directions 
to a classmate so that the learner may locate 
an object in the classroom or on the school 
ground. 


In learning to follow directions, pupils 
at the learning center in the class setting 
may pursue the following activities : 


Make a relief map. 

Develop a diorama. 

Work a written exercise. 

Complete a test. 

Make a model plane or car. 
Develop a selected dish of food. 
Learn to play a game. 

Make a simple musical instrument. 
Develop a set of directions for 
others to locate a specific object. 
10. Perform a folk dance 
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Pupils must learn to give directions 
clearly and accurately. A learning center 
pertaining to activities in the giving of 
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directions should prove helpful to pupils. 
Teacher-pupil planning may be utilized in 
developing tasks for the learning center. 
In Summary 

There are numerous Speaking activities 
in which pupils should become proficient. 
These include the using of puppets, dra- 


matizations, conversation, discussion, 
interviews, introductions, oral reports, oral 
reading and the giving of directions. 
Teachers must accept pupils where they are 
presently in achievement and give guidance 
in helping learners to make continuous 
Progress in oral communication. 1 FF] 
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Development of Skills 
Through Art Education 


JAGANNATH MOHANTY 


Art education begins with aesthetic and creative activities of the child. The child should 
choose and take up what is beautiful, harmonious, simple and healthy. He should be taught in 
course of his education to improve his aesthetic sense and refinement taste. The NCERT 
curriculum for the Ten-year school has rightly laid down : “He must be shown, made to 
appreciate and taught to love the beautiful, lofty, healthy and noble things, whether in nature 


or in human creation". 


One of the most important aims of 
education is to unfold the potentialities of 
an individual to the maximum and develop 
his personality in all its aspects—physical, 
mental, social, emotional and_ spiritual. 
Especially pre-primary and primary edu- 
cation is immensely significant in view of 
the crucial stage of a child’s life. The 
child’s creativity, spontaneity, curiosity and 
activity should have adequate scope for 
full development through suitable teaching- 
learning process. The curriculum should 
take into account the social, intellectual, 
emotional and physiological conditions of 
the child and the socio-economic needs and 
conditions of the society. The methods of 
teaching school environment and evaluation 
procedure should have flexibility, freedom, 
dynamism and objectivity. 


Importance of Art Education 


One of the specific objectives of pre- 


primary as well as primary education is 
that the child should be able to express 
itself freely in creative activities and should 
acquire habits of self-learning. The creative 
instinct, the desire to make something new 
is universal in man. It is the inborn tendency 
of an individual to create something and 
get pleasure out of it. This has led to the 
development of art and music, dance and 
drama, literature and science. Necessary 
provisions should be made in the primary 
and pre-primary school curricula. John 
Blackie has therefore aptly observed: 
“Everything that we know about human 
beings generally and children in particularly, 
points to the importance of the arts in 
education. They are the language of a 
whole range of human experience and to 
neglect them is to neglect ourselves”. 


Different arts like dance, music, painting, 
drama should be taught according to the 


principle of giving to the child an opport- 
unity for perfecting his own capacities and 
of helping and encouraging him in the 
process. 


Development vf learning in the cognitive, 
conative and affective domains is to be 
realised. through education. Unless the 
child learning is developed in all these three 
aspects, education cannot be wholesome 
and perfect, even the growth of his per- 
sonality will be imbalanced and lop-sided. 
Knowing of a subject is called cognition, 
doing an action is conation and feeling is 
known as affect. Our education at present is 
mostly knowledge-dominated or cognitive 
in nature and coaativc as well as efiective 
learning is generally neglected. That is why 
knowing, doing and feeling instead of going 
hand in hand, are segregated and isolated 
to each other which has impaired the 
balanced development of the personality 
and optimum improvement of the child’s 
capabilities. 

Emphasis on art education, it is pleaded, 
will help the development of various 
potentialities and prom. tion of learning in 
all the three domains, eg. cognition, 
conation and affect. Knowledge of various 
arts-their theorctical principles, classification, 
etc, is cognitive whereas practising the same 
is conative and feeling as well as appre- 
ciating them is atfective in nature. Thus, 
art education helps enriching life and 


making world happy, harmonious, colourful 
and beautiful. 


Defects in Art Education 


Inspite of all these advantages, art 
education is unfortunately neglected in our 
educational system. Art education is under- 
estimated and whatever arts ate taught, 
accent is given more on developing skiils 
than on appreciating and feeling the same, 
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Although the objective of art education 
should be to develop the aesthetic values 
and attitudes, it is hardly realized in actual 
conditions. There is also prejudice against 
the role of arts in the curriculum as it is 
found that these subjects are taught usually 
towards the end of the busy schedule or 
periods earmarked for teaching them They 
are utilised for other subjects and activities. 
Again, arts are supposed to be taught to 
dropouts or the slow learners only. Even 
the teachers teaching art. subjects are either 
underqualified or are underestimated. 
Further, the art subjects are not taken into 
consideration for even for 
getting higher position in the class. 


success or 


Adequate freedom and flexibility is not 
allowed in the teachiog of art subjects. 
Students are asked to imitate other’s set 
models and printed drawings and designs. 
This cripples the wings of their originality, 
imagination and initiative. Chilcren fail 
to enjoy the activities which are devoid of 
novelty and liberty. They feel the whole 
exercise dry, dreary aud meaningless. 
Sometimes too much emphasis is laid on 
stereo typed methods and procedures 
invelving long time and hea:y expenditure. 
This often poses economic problems as well 
as physical constraints. 


In most of the schools, the physical 
facilities are found quite inadequate for 
organising practical activities in art educa- 
tion. Since practical activities are more 
important than theoretical knowledge in 
the art subjects, teachers feel diffident to 
take the trouble of doing the practicals and 
heads as well as managements feel 
economic or not feasible to spend money 
on providing necessary equipment, instru- 
ment and materials for art education. 


un- 
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Suggestions for Improving Art Education 

The attitude towards art education 
should be changed as early as possible. 
Previously, art subjects were regarded as 
extra-curricular activities meant for poor, 
slow learners, below average and extroverts. 
But recently these subjects have been 
included in the curriculum and are regarded 
as co-curricular subjects. They are now 
not taken as equal to other curricular 
subjects like mathematics, science, languages 
and social studies. The psychologists and 
educationists have taken the art subjects as 
media of self-expression of the child and 
agents of his personality development. 
The Secondary Education Commission has 
rightly remarked : “They (art subjects) 
are as integral part of the activities of 
a school as its curricular work and their 
proper organisation needs just as much 
care and forethought. If they are properly 
conducted, they can help in the develop- 
ment of very valuable attitudes and 
qualities". 

The principle of "learning by doing' 
should form the basic method of teaching 
art. This would facilitate self-discovery 
through self-expression and provide training 
in seeing, sensing, feeling and finally in 
doing. That is cognitive, conative and 
affective learning should go hand in hand 
in art education. 

Joy is the driving force in the art 
education. The child must enjoy his own 
creation, his own achievement and perfor- 
mance which may be suffering from defects 
and deficiencies. If we encourage and 
appreciate his performance, his spirit is 
enhanced and enthusiasm boosted up 
Alex F. Osborn has aptly observed: “Creati- 
vity is so delicate a flower that praise tends 
to make it bloom while discouragement 
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often nips it in the bud. Any of us will 
put out more and better ideas if our efforts 


are appreciated". 
Imagination is the life-blood of arts and 


children are extremely imaginative by 
nature. A child can think himself as a 
father or mother or a farmer and behave 
accordingly. He can draw a line and say 
itis aropeora tree or a snake. He can 
make a circle and take it as a wheel or a 
head or a rasagola. Therefore all. care 
should be taken for giving scope for free 
play of imagination. 

As a corollary to rich imagination of 
children, their art often lacks realities. 
Adults find fault with them and try to 
correct according to their own conception. 
But their mistakes are natural and are 
essence of his creative writing, art and 
expression. For example, the child can 
think an aeroplane a bird or write about a 
cow as a family member or draw a picture 
of girl giving a flower to another standing 
at a remote place just by extending her 
hand allacross the page. Hence we should 
allow full freedom to his creativity and 
our wreckless attempts to improve it will 
only spoil the same. 

This should not give an impression that 
no guidance or instruction is necessary for 
children in their arts. The child should 
be given all guidance with sympathy, 
understanding and imagination. The teacher 
or guide should, therefore, be familiar with 
the child's psychological and artistic nature. 
His guidance should be made available in 
continuous, specific and individual lines. 
For this teacher's training and orientation 
is badly necessary. 

Art subjects should be regarded as the 


media of creativity, self-expression and 
satisfaction. Teachers should have love 
for their job as well as for children. Oo 
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Need to Take Extra Care 
for Spelling Teaching 


QAISER ZOHA ALAM 


Admittedly, our students 


problems to them. H.E. Palmer has pointed out that divergencies (in English) from the 


special attention, 


may be said to possess two distinct 


Therefore, the teaching of English spelling needs 


Fe a A ee 


Unfortunately, not much attention is 
paid to this aspect of the language. One 
of its reasons may be that spelling is not 
tested apparently in the examinations but 
certainly the learner is penalised for poor 
spelling. As is common knowledge, the 
learner has to take written tests. They 
Should be made alert and thus cautious 
regarding spelling. The students must 
be told that a large number of spelling 
mistakes in their writings isa definite Sign of 
their lack of education and respectability. 
The effectiveness of instructional procedures 
in this area is Jargely dependent on the 
development of Proper attitudes. These 
attitudes can be stimulated by showing 
the students that the words taught are the 
ones they are most likely to need now and 
in future, Encouraging in the class a Spirit 
of natura! pride and Cooperation in Spelling 
achievement will also be rewarding. 

Many spelling mistakes occur due to 


bad pronunciation. The student makes 
errors in respect of plurals, past forms and 
propernoun. Some of the errors that he 
makes are gross ones and certainly quite a 
few others due to haste and carelessness, 

Spelling has in fact received considerable 
attention. Much research has been done 
and a number of spelling lists have been 
compiled. A few good Programmed texts 
have also been produced and some of them 
are very good, indeed. However, they are 
not very useful for the present purpose 
since they have not been designed bearing 
in mind the needs of the learners of English 
inIndia. These courses cannot be helpful 
in solving the peculiar problems of our 
students. 


The Learners 


Thelearner for whom this Course has 
been designed has just passed the matri- 
culation examination whose approximate 


age is seventeen. At the matriculation level 
he has done two papers of English. He has 
worked for a full paper of composition and 
for the other paper he has studied a sele- 
ction of poems and prose pieces and two 
small books of essays and stories as 
supplementary reading. He makes errors of 
different kinds in English and is generally 
baffled by nuances of English spelling. At 
the intermediate level he is supposed to 
make a close study of more difficult poems 
and prose pieces and also full length books 
(though retold). Here also he has a comp- 
osition paper. Obviously, the course 
prepared here is meant for an average 
student. He comes from a small town and 
belongs to lower-middle or lower class and 
does not get much exposure to good English. 
However, he has already studied English 
for 4-5 years. 


The Background 


The course has been based on data 
pertaining to the approximate number of 
spelling (in English language) made by 
students of matriculation class of acom- 
paratively good school (run by the missio- 
nary) situated in the suburbs of a B class 
town in eastern India. It is worth mentioning 
here that the types of errors the students of 
this school make are generally common to 
all schools in this area. 26 pre-test 
examination answer books, each of 80r9 
foolscap-size pages formed the corpus. 
It was considered more useful to study long 
stretches of writing by a small number of 
students. Errors of spelling were collected 
from this corpus and then categorized 


The study of the errors of our students 
reveals that vowels form the major source 
of difficulty. In many cases the students 
transfer their incorrect speech habits to 
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writing and this happens in the case of 
consonants also. We get many instances of 
the singling of double consonants and 
doubling of single consonants also. The 
grapheme ‘e’ bas alone caused a large 
number of errors. Undoubtedly. the silent 
letters prove a stumbling block to learners 
of English. 


Frequency distribution of errors 
Type of error 


Errors connected with vowels 56.75 
Errors connected with consonants 24,37 
Errors connected with plural forms 1.75 
Errors connected with past forms 1.75 
Errors connected with proper nouns 2.92 
Other errors 13.16 


In the course, various ways and means 
will be adopted in order to solve their 
problems. Asa by-product of the course 
the student will be able to expand his 
vocabulary also because our objective in a 
way will be providing a vocabulary building 
speller. 


Objectives 

The spelling of a word acquires signi- 
ficance only when the student wants to use 
that word in his writing. Hence an attempt 
has been made here to concentrate on words 
which will be useful for this purpose. The 
lessons here aim at enabling the students to 
spell certain words correctly and equipping 
them with techniques of learning to spell on 
his own, e.g. visual or auditory analysis, 
the habit of checking, etc. 

The course will enable the learner to 
spell English words rightly which will 
give him the necessary confidence in using 
them. Undeniably, confidence is the key 
to improving one’s spelling. Since they are 
generally unable to spell accurately, they 
find writing difficult. Our aim will be to 
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help the learner unlearn his faulty habits of 
spelling. He will learn a number of rules 
and will internalize them because an attempt 
will be made to give him the required 
practice with the help of many examples. 
The student will also be incidentally exposed 
to a large number of different kinds of 
constructions since the material will contain 
sufficient number of illustrations. 


The Course 


The course is a component of a short 
bridge course for post matriculates. The 
teacher is required to finish the course in 
15 periods. It would be advisable to meet 
on alternate days and to finish the course 
in 5 weeks. If it is not possible then we 
can have two classes on successive days and 
then a third after a gap of one or two days. 
Each period will be of  45-50-minute 
duration. A sincere attempt will be made 
to utilize every minute. At frequent inter- 
vals a little fraction of time may be used 
for revision and consolidation and to make 
a reference to the last lesson at the 
beginning of every class. 


The course has four units in all Since 
the time for the courseis limited, it was 
thought more practical to take up only a 
few areas of major significance for this 
Purpose. Only those areas where our 
Students find maximum difficulty have been 
chosen. The first unit deals with the 
spelling errors connected with vowel letters 
while the second is concerned with the 
errors of spelling in Tespect of consonants. 
The other two units have to do with silent 
letters and doubling of single consonants 
and singling of double Consonants. These 
are the areas where the students, as revealed 
by the study, make large number of errors 
If the teacher wants to take up other atsad 
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or to see other books with fuller treatment 
of the problem, he can consult the biblio 
graphy at the end where he can find the 
details of a number of useful books. 


Administration of the Course 


The teacher will conduct the course 
though an attempt has been made to spell 
out the instructions as clearly and unambi- 
guously as possible and sufficient guidance 
has been provided in connection with the 
exercises. Frequently, in this course the 
teacher is made to read out the words or 
passages. But why not give the students 
phonetic symbols, say the symbols used by 
Hornby and others in the ALD of Current 
English ? Let us tell them how and when 
to use this dictionary for both meaning 
and pronunciation purposes. The teacher 
should make use of the blackboard freely. 
He should be available for discussion even 
outside the class. 


The approach to be adopted while 
teaching the course will be one of enriched 
eclecticism. The teacher will aim at making 
the course as useful and interesting as 
possible. Largely speaking, it will be a 
group work but an attempt will be made to 
make it convenient to pay attention to the 
requirements of the individuals in the class, 
Homework may also be given whenever 
found necessary. It is important to remem- 
ber, however, that this is only a component 
of a bigger course in English language and 
the students will in fact be doing a much 


bigger course where several other skills will 
be taught. 


Roughly speaking, a problem will be 
presented and then some features of the 
problem will be discussed. Then examples 
will be studied. Thereafter, if possible, a 
rule or principle or guideline will be elicited 
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and plenty of practice in the shape of 
exercises will be given. Each unit will be 
started and rounded off by giving a short 
test. Obviously, the method will not be 
followed to the letter. Necessary variations 
will be made bearing in mind the require- 
ments of the unit and the circumstances. 
The course has been framed in such a way 
that the learner can go with it at his own 
pace. The course has been addressed to 
the students. However, it also contains 
instructions for the teacher for teaching 
the course. 

In general, two methods namely (i) the 
‘incidental’ method and (ii) the ‘drill’ method 
are employed in the teaching of spelling. 
In the drill method various kinds of drills 
may be used Spelling drill with particular 
stress on the part of the word found 
generally difficult by the pupils will be of 
special help to them. A number of 
nemmonics can also be used. With the 
help of pieces of chalk of different colours 
we can teach the spelling of the problem 
words on the blackboard, eg, Let the 
difficult part stand out—Underline the 
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difficulty—cal en dar or circle the key 
part: Calen (dar) Crossword puzzles and 
spelling games provide interest and stimu- 
late learning but these should not contain 
rare and archaic words. Mackey (1965) 
has mentioned the magician’s game in 
which the learner is given a problem of 
changing one word into another by chang- 
ing only one letter at a time. Each change 
must itself be a word. For example, the 
teacher can ask the students to change 
dog into cat : 


DOG CAT 
dog dot cot cat 
The students should be made to write 


words as many times as necessary. 


TEST 


There will be an achievement test at the 
end of the course besides short tests at the 
end of each unit. Ifthe student does not 
perform well he should go through the 
lesson again. If he gets less than 60%, his 
performance is not up to the mark While 
assessing the test grade should be awarded 
by converting the marks into grades. L1 
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Importance of Play 
for Creativity 


GIRUESH KUMAR 


Many things could he learned in creative pays more FD and 
than by authority. Children could be taught in such ways that their ori 
be useful ın acquiring even the traditional educational skills as well a 
adaptability skills, These abilities although different from those measur 
and scholastic aptitude tesis may prove important for children’s menta 


success. 


effectively by play 
ginal abilities would 
s problem soling and 
ed by traditional 
l health and career 


Parents of pre-schoolers and kindergar- 
ten children must accomplish certain goals 
primarily through play. In these lower 
classes, children should be taught to 
differentiate between work and play. Work 
is a serious mntter whereas the play is 
entertainment. The purpose of work is 
organised whereas in play there is no 
system. Teachers and parents have 
apparently forgotten that children actually 
learn about reality while at play. Using 
play as a medium for instruction may not 
seem demanding urtil we recognize that 
the parents (the teachers) pay little attention 


for fantasy interaction than do their children 
(the learners). 


Play was of interes: 
Plato, Froebel and 
viewed play as am 


t for many centuries. 
Dewey as examples, 
edium of learning. To 
this day, Psychologists, guidance counsellors 
and educators Tecognize the importance 
and benefits of play. Children increase 
their communication and language skills 


as they gather and use objects for group 


activities. Their intellectual skills are 
refined as they associate with one another 
while trying on grown-up clothes or role 
Playing their favourite story. 
making occurs as skills of identifying 
problems, classification, Predicting and 
verifying are practised. The children 
communicate with one another in verbal 
and non-verbal Ways and share 
Success in these activities 
Recent developments in te 
educational measurement 
playfulness as characteristic 
classification and creative think 
Creativity emerges as a r 
restricted toying with ideas. The contribu- 
tion of the irrational to the creative 
process has even been mentioned by such 
masters of the exact Sciences as Einstein 
and Poincare. 
Recent evidence 
few years clearly sh 
tant basic to 
facilitating the 


Decision 


experience 


chnology and 
have shown 
of broader 
ing. 

esult of un- 


Bathered over the past 
ows that play is impor- 
intelligence and a key to 
growth of thinking in child- 


It has two basic elements that link 


ren. 
it to intelligence and intellectual skill 
development The intellectual elements 


are called transformation and language. 

Transformation is the intellectual ability 
of the child to change it into some other 
person, object or situation We can see 
transformation in play as we observe the 
roles acted out by the child-mother, teacher 
and group leader. Piay dey clops and exercises 
the intellect because pupils think and act 
as if they are another person, object or 
situation. In play, children imagine and 
imitate. In imagining and imitating, they 
put together and use intellec;ual concepts 
that they have already learned in school 
and home. 

Language is the second basic element 
of play that link it wiih intellectual skill 
development. Language is the intellectual 
capacity of the pupil to develop and use 
various communication forms in verbal and 
non-verbal way that perinit understanding. 
The pupils develop and use language as 
they hold a container and move their arms 
up and down to non-verbally communicate 
drinking. 

If you observe the children, one of the first 
observations is their preference for rcpetition, 
their need to recreate certain play situations 
over and over again. By contrast, most 
grown up are quickly bored in repetitive 
settings. “I have minutely observed my 
own daughter (5-6-years old) always playing 
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as Miss (School teacher). One day, I asked 
her to do some thing else, something diffe- 
rent but she denied". It is fair to say that 
during parent-child play, it is the adult 
who has the shorter attention span. 

When it comes to play, what children 
need is other children and not adults. At 
least this is common assumption. Perhaps 
we can better appreciate the play needs of 
children by examining our own recreational 
needs. What kinds of games do we consider 
most exciting, the most funny to watch? 
Generally, adults like a game in which 
outcome remains doubtful until near the 
finish. When a hockey team  outscores 
another 40 to 0, the spectators may be 
heard to complaint that the game was bore. 
By this they mean that the imbalance of 
power eliminated the uncertainty and 
consequent excitement about who would 
win. 

A survey was conducted to find out 
just how the children’s need for repetition 
could be reconciled with the expressed need 
of grown up for diversity. The favourite 
themes involved such toys as doctors and 
nurses equipment, action figure dolls, trucks, 
airplanes and animals. In playing with 
children, they discovered that it was pos- 
sible to accept repetition without expressing 
monotony by playing a single theme and 
revising it a bit each time. It becomes 
clear that children want familiarity but will 
accept incremental variety. oO 


Role of Classroom Man agement 
Behaviour in Teaching Effectiveness 


SUSHMA SHARMA 


Classroom management behaviours play a vital role 5 coar DELÀ management behaviours play a vital role in teaching effectiveness. 


learning outcomes are influenced not only by instructional activities but by 
activities also. 


There is a need for research on managerial variables of tea 
which has so far not received much a i SN ee 


Pupils 
managerial 
ching per se 


Teaching involves many tasks and the tasks 
Prescribed fcr the teachers vary. The term 
‘effectiveness’ is an Operational concept. If 
one uses different detinitions of effectiveness, 
varying process descriptors are likely to be 
obtained. 

Teaching effectiveness is concerned with 
relationships between the characteristic of 
teachers, teaching acts and their effects on 
the educational outcomes of classroom 
teaching (Fander and Simon, 1969) Good 
(1979) defined "teacher effectiveness as the 
ability of a classroom teacher to produce 
higher than Piedicted gain on standardized 
achievement tests” Teachers who are good 
managers also tend to Produce more student 
learning (Resenshine, 1978). Effective 
teacher did better with Students at each 
ability level, less effective teachers were 
found to do poorer Job with all students. 
Teaching affects not only pupil’s achieve- 
ment but pupit’s attitudes, aptitudes, skills 
and personality also, Thus, teaching effect- 


iveness is confined to the cause effect 
Telatic nship between the Process behaviours 
comprising the teaching act and the Pupil 
outcomes. Teaching involves two types of 
activities, i.e. instructional activity and 
managerial activity. The Present paper is 
confined 10 managerial Part of it as a lot 
of studies have been conducted on instruc- 
tional part. Managerial Part is quite 
neglected as not even a Single Study has 
been conducted in India. Even abroad, 
limited studies are available. 


Teaching bas been defined by different 
educationists in different ways, 


It refers to 
actions of persons who instru 


ct or who 
guide the learning processes of other 
(pupils). Teaching is not a Solitary activity, 
It affects 


the lives of all Students by the 
instructors with whom they interact, Thus 
quality of education is directly Telated to 
quality of instruction. As an 

teacher is a person who can infl 
overall development of each child 


instructor, 
uence the 


Broadly, teaching consists of two types 
of activities, namely substantive instruc- 
tional activities and managerial activities. 
Substantive instructional activities are 
concerned with the teaching of reading, 
writing, arithmetic and other school subjects. 
Teachers engage in explaining, questioning, 
demonstrating, guidance, record keeping, 
assignment making and curriculum planning 
activities. Managerial activities are concerned 
with creating the best conditions for inte- 
grating learning objectives and group goals. 
It means that individuals will find it more 
satisfying and more personally rewarding to 
work on school tasks and conduct them- 
selves in socially acceptable ways. Teacher's 
managerial abilities have been found 
positively related with students achievement 
in every process product study conducted 
upto date (Good, 1979). Teacher’s skills 
in classroom management should be cor- 
sidered central to teaching effectiveness. 


Classroom Management 

The classroom management is the most 
important area which showed positive 
relationship with student learning The 
term classroom management has been 
considered in several ways. Some think of 
management as another way of describing 
In fact classroon 


classroom discipline. 

management can be described as the process 
of organizing and coordinating the willing 
efforts of children to achieve their own and 


educational goals. The process requires the 
selection and use of means appropriate to 
the nature of the management problems and 
the situations in which it occurs. Commonly, 
classroom management is thought of as 
order, maintaining control 
It is a distinct pattern of 
h teachers establish and 
by individuals in 


preserving 
or disciplining. 
activities by whic 
maintain conditions where 
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the classroom can apply all their rational, 


creative talents to the challenge of 
educational tasks. The classroom manage- 
ment constitutes the provision and 


procedures necessary to establish and main- 
tain an environment in which instruction 
and learning can occur (Duke, 1979). 
Classroom management consists of a 
number of functions or patterns of activities 
that teachers perform as an integral part 
of the total teaching job. Broadly classroom 
management behaviours can be categorized 
into following four areas according to the 
purpose for which they are used : 
Increasing Task Behaviours : Yt is 
necessary for teachers to keep students busy 
on different tasks. Teacher must not allow 
their students to be free (without any task). 
Teacher is effective to the extent that he 
causes pupils to learn what they are sup- 
posed to learn. Time is a useful variable 
in analysing classroom. The way in which 
teachers choose to allocate time and the 
way in which pupils are allowed to spend 
that time provides us with valuable insights 
into the values teachers held with respect to 
learning. Teacher must make better use of ° 
available school time. Effective teachers 
keep their students busy on different tasks 
and provide maximum educational oppor- 
tunities fo every pupil. 
Decreasing off Task Behaviours: It is 
necessary for the teacher to come to class 
all prepared with the day’s lessons, what 
is to be taught, how to teach and what 
objectives are to be achieved? Thus, pre- 
planning is essential for successful teaching. 
Controlling Disruptive Behaviours: The 
behaviours that disrupt and disturb the 
the class are disruptive behaviours. These 
behaviours are unacceptable. The young- 
sters who can not seem to start their work 
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may not be bothering anyone but they are 
impeding their own academic progress. 
They may become frustrated and restless. 


All teachers experience these behaviour 
problems and their ways of handling them 
are different. Teachers with appropriate 
classroom management behaviours handle 
these problems well. Research has revealed 
that the use of soft reprimands (as opposed 
to loud reprimands) can cause disruptive 
behaviour to decline. 


Dealing with Misbehaviour : Disruptive 
behaviours acquire{the form of misbehaviour 
when appropriate action is not taken by the 
Concerned teacher. Some misbehaviours 
may be silly and harmless and others may 


be. dangerous. Clowning,. giggling and 
talking loud while others are working 
quietly are in the harmless category. It 
seems to be an attempt by the pupils to gain 
attention. To deal with this misbehaviour, 
four action points are suggested : (a) to end 
the misbehaviour, (b) to redirect the pupil 
into constructive activity, (c) to promote 
long range developmental goals and (d) 
to continue an uninterrupted flow of class- 
room activities, 


A good classroom manager engages pupils 
in constructive work, promotes develop- 
mental goals and maintains the flow of 
classroom activities. He heads fights off 
before pupils get out of control and avoids 
power struggle with pupils. oO 
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Identifying Creative Potential 
through Arts 


R.K. CHOPRA 


Muta c kD earn MUS eee ae AN Sb ISP Eee COM OMM Las ios) ल 
There are many interesting revelations about the nature and mode of working of the child. It 
has come to be accepted that the child, like any adult, has an inborn desire to express himself. 
The things he wants to express are those which interest him and catch his fancy in his own 
environment. Art being an expressive medium, grows naturally in him because it appeals to 


his instincts. He even explores the use of this medium. 


Before identifying the characteristics of 
creative expression in the art of the child, 
it is necessary to know what the art of the 
child is. The art of the child is a new 
discovery. Nobody in the past ever thought 
that the child is also a creative human being. 
It was always an adult’s art where a thing 
like child’s art had no place. But with this 
discovery, the child has assumed a new 
position and has become a matter of curio- 
sity among many to understand him more 
intimately. 

Inhis art, it has been observed that he 
is extremely frank and expresses his true 
emotion. He even emphasises certain things 
which he feels strongly in him. This tendency 
of the child shows that he has no prejudice 
or inarticulation of any kind Another 
quality which is evident in his art is that his 
expressive urge is so strong that he discovers 
his own original ways of working and cre- 
ting art-forms that suit his purpose. 


Sources of the Child Ideas 

Child spends almost all his waking hours 
looking, feeling and observing what happens 
around him. Nobody really knows how 
much he absorbs in his mind while interac- 
ting with various things in the environment. 

In nature, he sees the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the hills, the rivers, the trees, the 
flowers and wonders at them. He watches 
with awe the movements of tiny insects and 
behaviours of different animals. He forms 
certain impressions about them and has an 
urge to express them. 

In the home, he loves his peers, likes his 
play-things, enjoys fairy tales and other 
stories and forms emotional attachment with 
them. Inthe neighbourhood, he becomes 
familiar with friends and people engaged in 
various occupations. The juglar, vendor, 
balloonwalla have a special attraction for 
him. 

All these provide him with the source 


material for ideas. He wants to express 
them through drawing, painting, modelling, 
singing, dancing mimicking and dramatising 
in the natural ways These modes of self- 
expression are the areas of arts. 


Identifying Characteristics of Art 


Pre-school Period: Psychologists and art- 
educationists agree that the artistic develo- 
ment in the child takes place very early. His 
first experience in art occurs at a time when 
he begins to make babbling sound. His art 
then is no more than the dots, the marks and 
the lines as revealed by his finger impression 
on the soft ground. But as his motor 
control becomes capable of holding a thing 
like a piece of chalk or charcoal, he begins 
to scribble. This development takes place 
when the child is about two years old. 


These scribbles are essentially non-obje- 
ctive and abstract shapes. Generally, the 
shapes are not intelligible unless the child 
is prompted to explain them verbally. He 
then may build up a story about them or 
may relate them to some familiar objects. 
He draws them in a spontaneous and direct 
way in order to reveal his emotional urge. 
When the child has less urge, his scribbles 
occupy small area but when his urge is 
Strong his arms and hands move over larger 
area An essential characteristic of the art 
of this age-group is that the child’s creative 
enjoyment is always mixed with some move- 
ments in the form that he scribbles. A child 
continues to draw these non-objective forms 
till he is five years of age. This is called 
‘manipulative Stage’ by some writers and 
‘scribbling stage’ by others. Some educa- 
tionists feel that Scope for art activities 
should be provided to the children at the 


nursery level for these help them to develop 
their manipulative capacity and 
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muscle 


coordination which are important factors in 
learning the basic skills. 


This early phase of artistic development 
is commonly shared by all the children of 
this age-group and the upward growth is a 
continuous process. It is a different matter 
that some children acquire the basic skill 
and ability to express idea earlier than others 
which is essentially due to the art opportu- 
nities available to them. 


Early School Period: The next Stage of a 
child’s artistic development is called ‘pre- 
schematic stage’ which comes about five and 
seven years of age. A child who has been 
scribbling so far begins to draw definite 
visualised form With some success, He 
draws people who are mainly concerned 
with him or also he draws himself. The 
shapes he draws are sematic and abstract 
in appearance, often, simplified to the extent 
that one can read the intention of the child’s 
mind. A notable characteristic of his 
drawing is that he draws a circular or oval 
shape for the head and vertical and horizo- 
ntal sort of lines for legs and arms, The 
child of this age-group seldom draws the 
trunk of the human figure. The reason is that 
the torso part of the human body remains 
hidden under the clothes and he cannot 
conceptualize this part. This tendency of 
the child is not only apparent in his drawings 
which are on the flat surface, but also in the 
three-dimensional forms he shapes out of 
clay or plasticine. He makes separate parts 
of the human form and then joins them 
together. 


It becomes clear from the above that at 
the age of six plus, when the child comes in 
the school he has already been practising 
art subconsciously. By this time he has 
acquired more knowledge of his environ- 
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ment, has clearer concepts of many things 
and kas a la-ger vocabulary of art-form. 


The psychological findings indica'e that 
‘average’ children within the sameage-group 
exhibit similar characteristics in their art 
expression. This implies that their growth 
can be ascertained through art work and if 
need be the same can be improved upon 
with the special care. 

The children during the primary grades 
show three distinct stages of growth. These 
stages have been established on the basis of 
characteristics found in their art-expression. 
The stages in term of art-expression are : 


l. Pre-symbolic stage —which continue 
or Pre-schematic util seven years 
stage of age 

2. Schematic stage — which is between 

seven and nine 


years of age. 

— which is between 
nine to eleven 
years of age. 

already 


3. Inceptive realism 
Stage 


The pre-symbolic stage has 

: "sed 

heen discussed above under the chila's early 
Some more observati ns in 


schoo! period. 
o apireciate the 


this regard may help t 
children’s work when they are in classes 
Land II. They begin to base their idea first 
bject vuncept but gradually they 
show more cbjects in their work. This is 
due to their mmproved sense of under- 
standing better observation faculty and 
more experience At this stage, they start 
drawing the trunk of the human body. It 
is normal habit of children to work spo- 
ntaneously and follow the track cf their 
As things go on appearing in their 
y draw them one by one. They 
interest 


in single o 


idea. 
mind the 
now also try to show a centre of 
which they emphasize with more details. 
The children of this age have a tendency to 
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he 


repeat their familiar art-forms because they 
think it is safe to doso. But when they 
will have new idea and new materials they 
will be themselves motivated to use new 
forms. 


Mid-primary level-The Schematic Stage 

The schematic stage of children’s art 
expression comes during the mid-pri sary 
level. By nature, they have become more 
receptive and more expressive. They now 
have a keener sense of the relationship 
between space and sizes. Since they have 
acquired considerable knowledge and ex- 
perience to rely upon, they often fesi that 
the earlier forms and symbols are lifeless 
and so they invent new symbols which show 
action An interesting quality in their 
art is that it begins to appear individua- 
ustic in expression. Even if a conunon 
subject matter is given to them each child 
will express it from his own resources. 
Children of this stuge use tnree types of 
proportion; these are (a) Visual proportion, 
(b) Functional proportion and (c) Emo- 
tional proportion. 

When they have to show objects of 
equal importance, they use visual propor- 
When they have to show action or 


tion. 
working quality of an object, they use 
functional proportion. And when they 


have to show some emotional significance 
they use emotional proportion. 

Auother cbaracteristic of their art is 
the use of space. They see objects not in 
isolation but connected with each other 
through distance and direction. Since they 
have as yet no knowledge of the perspective, 
they therefore devise their own way to 
represent such ideas. Realizing that all 
things exist in space, they arrange them on 
the paper by maintaining their direction 
from each other. While they do so they 
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seldom overlap one shape with the other 
for fear of distorting the background shape. 
When they bave to show falling of rain- 
drops they avoid showing them im front of 
the shape. 


Later primary level-Inceptive Realism 

The stage of inceptive realism: in the art 
expression of the children becomes evident 
during 9-11 years of age. Since this period 
marks the beginning of transition from 
childhood to adolescense, they show maturity 
in physical and physiological growth. At 
this age, they become quite curious about 
everything and take interest in observing 
minute details, action and general character 
of people, animals aud other things. They 
have now alonger attention span, a child 
can not only participate in group project 
but solve his own art problem. 

An important element in the art of this 
stage is the appearance of persp:ctive. They 
begin to realize that people, houses and 
trees are occupying different planes and 
there exists a space among them. Now they 
are not confused over the effect of over- 
lapping. The colours which they had been 
applying for the sake of colouring now 
represent the local colours of the objects. 
They sometimes use colours even to inter- 
pret their needs and feelings The earlier 
symbols which they used for expressing their 
ideas, now appear in their natural and 
realistic forms. This growing tendency 
towards realism is due to verious influences. 


Post Elementary level-Naturalism 

Apart from the above three levels at 
the primaty Stage, there is a 4th level of 
the children of the age-group 11 to 14 years. 


They are at the post elementary level and 
their characteristics in creative expressions 
show tendency towards naturalism. 
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The children at the post elementary 
level becerne older, have more experience 
of neighbourhood and nearby environments, 
have greater motor control and longer 
attention span. These attributes enable 
them to undertake more complex ideas to 
express ard thorough use of a variety of 
material. They are no more interested to 
repeat forms for expressing ideas but are 
curious to make something new, something 
dillerent. They now plan their art work in 
advarce like the way the adults do. They 
do so to sce the effect in arranging au art 
scheme. 

In the earlier classes they were interested 
to use emotional and functional proportions 
but now they are concerbed with the visual 
representation. It does not mean that this 
change of representing ideas with visual 
proportion is for the better lt rather 
means that tbey are under influence of 
certain forces which are affecting their 
thinking in this way. The factors influencing 
their expression to naturalism are: the 
pressure of photographic illustrations; 
adulis’ value of naturalism, correlation with 
other school subjects; lack of contact with 
contemporary art; etc. It is however, the 
responsibility of the teacher to help children 
of this level freeing from these factors. He 
may impress upon them to maintain their 
original modes of expression and emphasise 
imaginative. emotional and design-centred 
art they have been doing. 


Encouraging Creative Potentia] 

Arts which have been recognised asa 
means for enhancing individual’s creative 
faculities is a recent trend. This appoach to 
the subject (which constitutes these arts) is a 
long and gradual evolution based on tradi- 
tion, frequent reforms, some new experi- 
ments and something of the child-psycho- 
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logy. The foregoing discussion on the identi- 
fication of art expressions of the children is 
the result of this approach. It is important, 
therefore, to know the emergence of this 
approach and the relevant methodology to 
organise the art-activities. 

The first experiment made by Frank 
Cizek of Vienna is refered to as “free 
expression’. His discovery has made 
considerable impacts on art teaching. He 
found during art classes that childrn 
when left undisturbed produced very good 
compositional effects without copying. 
He therefore suggested that We should 
look to the creative ability of the child 
when he goes through the process. When 
he is so engaged, he certainly pours out 
his pure feeling and takes pieasure in art. 
In this respect rating and grading is not 
necessary because it is his own creation 

Another experiment conducted by 
Schaeffer Simmern on groups cons sting of 
various people from different sections 
brings to light individual differences in the 
expression of art. In his theory of *natural 
unfolding’, he observed that individuals 
differ on biological and environmental 
background. He found that every individual 
grew with different visual perception and 
every individual could develop his own 
style in his own way due to his drives, 
needs and aspirations. He emphasized 
tbat every child should be given the chance 


for self-expression and for developing his 


own personality- 
Victor D Amico in his book, 'Creative 


Teaching in Art' has stressed the need that 
the child should develop his capacities in 
the skill and techniques when he is expres- 


sing himself freely. 
John Dowey says in his book, ‘Art as 
Experience’, that in the act of doing art 
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activity a child should himself have an 
experience and that rlat'onsbip (doing the 
art-activity and undergoing the experience) 
will give him complete fulfilment. 


These and other experiments which 
have contributed in the approach to the 
scheme cf art education give a new 
definition to the concept of arts. Arts now 
are considered as media of self expression 
and children are required to use them for 
frez exposition of their ideas, feelings 
and thoughts 


Relevant Methods of Teaching Art 

The methods of teaching art play vital 
roles in the education of the children. 
They determine how much real value the 
art activities will provide tothem. They 
can either lead them to proper growth or 
pose a restriction in the way of growth. 
An art-teacher, therefore, has to be very 
selective about the methods for teaching 
art since they have far-reaching effects. 


The old traditional methods of art 
teaching, such as copying pattern, 
prepared outline-directed and dictated etc. 
will have to be dispensed with. These 
methods were meant only to engage the 
children in repetitive processes of learning 
the skills. But now that the aim of arts is 
to enhance their creativity where they may 
express themselves freely, the following 
methods have been found to be very 
relevant. 

1. Free-expression method : This is a 
modern and liberal method of 
teaching art. It gives a child 
complete freedom to choose his 
own idea or subject-matter and to 
express himself through his created 
shapes into an art scheme. In this 
method, since every child has some- 
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thing personal to express, the work 
of each individual will be different 
from the other. Evenif, there are 
certain types of common objects in 
their work, they will sbow sorne- 
thing of a personal quality because 
the purpose behind the created 
shapes of these objects was different 
from each other 

Assigned topic method : This is 
another modern and liberal method 
of teaching art. Except that an 
appropriate topic or subject matter 
is assigned to the whole class, it 
provides each child complete free- 
dom to express and to organise ıt 


in his own original way. The topics 

selected are always the ones about 

which the children have some back- 

ground knowledge through their 

participation or observation of 
objects or situations. 

To sum up it may be mentioned that 
art-activities have the potential in enhanc- 
ing the creativity, sensibility and ae-the.ic 
awareness in the children. Much depends 
on the teacher's own role in the classroom 
asto how he organises these activities to 
nurture these qualities. Given the confidence 
together with strengthening his professional 
background, he can lead the children to a 
healthy growth. oO 
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Plants Help Teaching 


Learning Process 


S.B. MALIK 


Learning about environment is an 
we using our resources ? Ts it discreet ? 

them? What are the ways and method: 
_which come to one's mind while APE come to one's mind while 


other important. component — other important component How ard to what purpose are ard to what purpose are 
Are we polluting them ? Do we need to protect 
s to do this? These are some of the questions 


studying environment. 


These days emphasis is being given to 
the integrated approach of teaching. To 
make it more effective, science and social 
Sciences are taught using community resour- 
ces and natural environment. 

Teaching through environment means that 
the child should get his knowledge by obser- 
ving his social and physical environment. 
Emphasis is also given on learning rather 
than teaching. Community resources also 
provide extremely dynamic, interesting and 
real life opportunity for learning. lmpor- 
tant community resources of geographical 
interest such as hills, valleys, lake; waterfall, 
etc; of historical interest such as fort, 
temples, church, pillar, caves, etc; of cultural 
interest such as art, theatre, paintings, folk 
dances and songs; of economic interest such 
as market places, factories, hotels, cottage 
industries and small scale industries can ibe 
used very effectively and efficiently to bring 
home various concepts. 


Plants can be used to help teaching lear- 


ning process of many concepts. They are 
the primary producers. Turmeric, neem, 
pepaya, ginger, garlic are some such plants. 
In table I, a list of such plants along with 
their botanical name is given at next page. 

Neem is well known as a germ killer and 
is used both as air refresher and antiseptic. 
The twings are used for messaging the gums 
and cleaning the teeth. Tender shoots 
ground into paste relieve prickly heat. All 
the parts purify blood. 

Kaddu (Pumpkin) leaves are used for 
stomach up set. Decoction of leaves mixed 
with sugar is useful for jaundice. 

Pudina (Mint) leaves taken with garlic 
and salt help the blood pressure patients. 
The leaves are also useful in fever. It is 
used for stomach ailments because of its 
digestive properties. 

Ilaichi (cardamom) is a good medicine 
for bad throat and cough. It increases 
appetite. 

The paste made from fully powdered 


TABLE 1 


४१. oe mi कक कप स a EP 


Common name 


Botanical name 


Use 


Neem Azadirachta indica 


Haldi (turmeric) Curcuma longa 


Antiseptic in rheumatism and eI a 
disease 

Anti parasitic for skin 
Antibetorial used for anema and 
Jaundice. 


In digestion 
Increases appetite 
Laxative 
Increase appetite 


Amla Emblice officinalis 

Bahera Terminalia belerica 

Adrak (ginger) Zingiber officinales 

Bel Aegle Marmelos 
Cardamom Elettaria carda momum 
Cinnomon Cinnomomum aromaticum 
Papaya Carica popaya linn 


Kaddu (Pumpkin) 
Pudina (Mint) 
Lehson (Garlic) 


Lagenaria Siceraria 
Mentha spicata linn 
Allium Sativum 


Ripe fruit diuretic unripe fruit 
cosmetic 

Jaundice 

Digestive, fever 

Lowers blood pressure 


Genda (Marigold) Tagetes Erecta Eczema 

Apple Pyrus malus Antidysentric 

Kala til Seasamum Indicum Dandruff 

Jamun Eugenia Jombalana Astringent 

(Anar) Pom granete Punica granatum Antiseptic 

Tulsi Ocimum Basilicum Good remedy for fever, cold and 
cough 

Kalonji Nigelia Sativa Diuretic 

Methi Trigonella foenum gareceum In cough and asthma 

Sau Pimpinela Anisum 0 DT Pimpinelia Anisum Expels the wind from the stomach. 


cinnamon in water is used for headache 
(produced by cold exposure). Juice of 
marigold flowers cures earache, helps eczema 
andring worm and is used for cuts and 
bruises. 

The unfermented juice of apple is useful 
remedy in gouty and rheumatic disorders. 
Turmeric and lime water serve as a good 
remedy for sprains. It cures injuries and 
wounds and is an ingredient of poultices for 
boils. 

Garlic cures the gastric troubles and 
intermittant fevers. Juice is used for skin 
diseases and as eardrops in earache lowers 
the blood pressure. 

Pulp of ripe fruit of Bel is used as a 
cooling agent and half ripe fruit is good for 
digestion. 
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Amla is used as ingredient of Chavan 
Prash-a popular cough remedy and tonic, it 
is one of the constituents of Triphala. 

Behera is one of the constituents of 
Triphala, a popular laxative. It is used in 
piles, cough and asthma, It helps in watering 
of the eyes. 

Papaya-Milky juice of unripe fruit is used 
as a cosmetic to remove freckles and other 
blemishes from the skin. Ripe fruit is good 
for stomach and is used as diuretic, 

Adrak is known for helping in digestion 
increases appetite and reduces flatulence, It 
is beneficial in disorders connected with the 
formation of phlegm. 

Tulsi keeps mosquitoes away and it is a 
good remedy for fever, cough and cold and 
a good prophyplactic against Malaria, 
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Jamun-Stone of the fruit is used as 
medicine for diabetes. The bark of the tree 


is astringent. 
Anar-It has been reported as a cardiac 


tonic and refrigerant. 
Kala Til-Bed wetting by children is effe- 
ctively controlled by giving them sweets 
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made from these seeds. Crushed leaves of 
the tree is an excellent remedy for dandruff. 
Kalonli is carminative, ground in vinegar 
it helps leucoderma and ring worm. 
Saunf when boiled with milk and large 
cardamom is excellent carminative for bottle 
fed infants. [mi 
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TEACHERS WRITE 


Impact of Pictorials 
on Children 


V.M. MOHANRAJ 


The comics industry in India is 


of very recent origin and most comic books, be they in 


English or Indian languages, produced here have been either poor imitations or translations 
of the western ones. The turnine point came in 1969 when ‘The Amar Chitra Katha’ comics 
first hit the market. These are based on the mythology, legends and history of our country. 


Pictorials or periodicals containing pictures 
for children’s general reading are primarily 
those which are popularly known as the 
comics. These are booklets containing 
a series of related pictures either realistic 
or inthe form or caricature that unfold a 
Story. The comic strips that appear in 
newspapers and magazines depict part of a 
continuing story or present a series of 
happenings. It is, however, a misnomer to 
call them ‘comics’ or ‘comic strips’ because 
they were neither the pre-19th century strips 
nor are all the modern booklets, comic in 
the form or the content. The term got 
currency in the United States at the turn 
of this century when the strips were indeed 
humorous, 

It is interesting to note that the French 
call the comics, 'bonde dessinee’ which 
means ‘drawn strips’ while in German it 
is called ‘bildergeschichte’ or ‘bilderstreifen’ 
meaning ‘picture story’ or ‘picture strip’. 
The Italian term for this is ‘fumetto’ which 
literally means ‘little puff of smoke’ and it 


is so called because the dialogue in comic 
strips is usually printed inan enclosed space 
that reminds one of a puff of smoke. 

The pictorial form of story-telling is not 
a phenomenon of the 19th or 20 century. 
This originated in ancient times-both in 
Greece as well asin India and perhaps in 
other ancient societies too. The ancient 
Greeks enjoyed funny pictures and they 
used to draw such pictures in a sequence, 
very similar to the modern comic strips 
with the words coming out of the mouths 
of the people who said them The murals 
found in the Ajanta and Ellora caves dating 
back to circa 3rd century B.C. that tell us 
stories about the Buddha and many such 
murals depicting mythological stories seen 
in the temples and palaces of ancient and 
medieval India are, as it were, the primitive 
form of the comics of today. 

The comics, as it exists today, is a 
product of the printing technology and as 
such could not have come into being prior 
to the invention or printing press. It is 


true that type for printing was invented in 
China and movable type was first used in 
Korea before its independent invention in 
Europe by Johann Guttenberg, a German 
With the explosion of literacy and education 
under favourable socio-economic conditions 
that prevailed in Europe in the 15th century 
in the wake of the Renaissance, the comics 
naturally was born in Germany. They not 
only dealt with religious and political topics 
in a serious way but also satirised worldly 
love. And these were mainly educative and 
propagandistic. The pictures were not quite 
artistic and it was William Hogarh, an 
English artist of the 18 century who raised 
the aesthetic level of these strips. The 
comic touch was given, much later, in the 
19th century by Rodolphe Topffer a school 
master of Geneva, Topffer can truly be called 
the father of modern comic strips. 


The comics which had been a visual 
medium of informal education exciusively 
meant for the adults since its biith, became 
a popular reading material for children too 
in the late 19th century, thanks to Wilhelm 
Busch, a German. The comic strips that 
he produced were enjoyed by the uneducated 
masses and the juveniles as much as the 
educated adults. “His cautionary tales of 
naughty children and animals may be 
regarded, on one level, as sophisticated 
parodies of the didactic juvenile literature of 
Germany and, on another, as condemnation 
of the childish sadism that is assumed to be 
in everyone. His best known characters, 
the infant pranksters Max and Moritz have 
spawned innumerable progeny down to 
our own day”. 

The early 20th century witnessed the 
development of a new type of comics — 'the 
continuous-action adventure strips’. The 
first such strip that saw the light of the 
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day was ‘Tarzan’ and these became the 
favourite recreational reading material for 
children — But during the 1940s the popul- 
arity of the comics plummetted when many 
an American publishers brought out comic 
books that contained gruesome violence 
and obscenities. The children, then, were 
positively discouraged from reading the 
comics and this consumer resistance had the 
desired effect. The publishers of comic 
books were forced to adopt, in 1954, the 
Comics Code Authority which prohibited 
the publication of horror comics. The 
comics, thereafter, re-established itself on 
both sides of the Atlantic, nudging out the 
TV which nad captured the imagination of 
the children since the late' 40s and bet- 
ween 1903 and 1970, 8 miliion to 12 million 
pictures were produced 

"Today, there are quite a few comics that 
appeal to children and adults, the educated 
as wellas the uneducated. It is interesting 
to note that ‘reader participation has reached 
extraordinary heights; readers truly laugh 
and suffer with their favourite characte!s’, 
and, no wonder, “chic young received 
400,000 suggestions for a name for Blondie's 
new baby"! That was in the West. 

*Amar Chitra Katha', its communalistic 
and sexist bias not withstanding, is a 
commendable venture in the field of the 
comics in India and has helped change, 
to a very great extent, the attitude of the 
Indians to the comics. 

In our country, till about a couple of 
decades back educators used to discourage 
the educands from reading the comics and 
the parents had been frowning upon their 
children who were found to be reading the 
comics. The adults consciously refrained 
from showing an interest in these pictorials 
which were considered vulgar. Now, 
however, the situation is quite different; 
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both children and adults read the comics. 
A 36-point questionnaire given to the 
pupils* of the Lawrence School, Lovedale 
revealed that 56.7% of the parents of the 
school read the comics and in the case 
of 31.8% of the children, their parents, 
uncles, aunts or brothers and sisters 
introduced them to the comics. Curi- 
ously, only 1.7% of the children were in- 
itiated into the world of comics by their 
teachers. Anyway, the bulk of the children 
75.03%, had started reading the comics 
before they were 8 years old, the age of in- 
take in this school. It is significant that 
the few who took to reading comics after 
joining this school came from lower mid- 
dle-class families having no academic back- 
ground. There were only six children (just 
0.8%) - four boys and two girls-who said 
positively that they did not read the comics 
at all They came from affluent, upper 
middle-class families and the parents of all 
of them were University degree holders. 
When interviewed, it was discovered that all 
these six children had been regularly reading 
the comics but had later given it up-four of 
them on their own and two, a brother and 
sister, on their parents’ advice. Never- 
theless, they still read them occasionally. 


The analysis of the answers to the rele- 
vant questions in the questionnaire clearly 
indicated that as the children grew into the 
teenage, their interest in the comics waned. It 
also showed that a greater percentage of the 
children of the lower age-group(8 to 12)read 
the comics voraciously, the avidity reaching 
the peak with 11-12 age-group, reflecting the 
correctness of the conclusion noted above. 
Incidentally, some of the creative ones 
among them who are intensely interested in 
the comics, attempt to produce such 
booklets* persuading their parents to get 
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those cyclostyled to be distributed among 
their friends. 


To determine if the comics help create 
an interest in reading imaginative works of 
literary value, the following questions were 
included in the questionnaire: (i) After 
reading the comics based on a classic, do 
you read the original work or the simplified 
edition ?— (a) original (b) simplified edi- 
tion (c) neither ; and (ii) If you have read 
the original, which do you prefer ?— (a) 
comics (b) original work. The statistical 
analysis of the answers to these questions 
are given in Tables 1 and 2 respectively 
which speak for themselves. While no 
definite trend is observable in Table 1, it is 
heartening to note in Table 2 that a 
considerably larger percentage of the 16 
year olds prefer the originals to the comics 
versions of those works. 


The Lawrence School, Lovedale of 
which the medium of instruction is English, 
offers Hindi, Malayalam and Tamil as 
second languages and the library of the 
school has, on its shelves, nearly 50,000 
volumes-fiction and non-fiction in all 
these languages suited to the various age- 
groups of children. An average of about 
102,8 books are issued in a day and a child 
reads, on an average, 46.1 books in an 
academic year. Incalculating the average 
per pupil, the books that the children read, 
borrowing from sources other than the 
school library, are not included. It was, 
however, observed that the children had 
been reading books in English mainly and 
to a satisfactory extent in Malayalam and 
Tamil also. 

But books in Hindi remained neglected ! 
There were quite a few children whose 
mothertongue was Hindi and a vast majo- 
rity of those coming from non-Hindi speak- 
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Table 1* 


(In percentages) 


Age 8+ 9+ 10+ 11+ 12+ 13+ 14+ 15+ 16+ 
Original 29.5 41.8 42.7 36.4 29.3 36.3 24.0 26.4 11.3 
Simplified 32.8 30.2 16.8 32.3 40.4 32.9 41.3 32.1 09.9 
Neither 29.5 11.6 32.6 19.8 21.2 26.4 25.3 32.1 25.3 
Table 2* 
(In percentages) 
Age 8+ 9+ 10+ 11+ 12+ 13+ 14+ 15+ 16+ 
Comics 62.3 53.5 70.8 63.5 62.6 53.8 61.3 49.0 11.3 
Original 11.4 25.6 15.7 20.8 29.3 34.1 24,0 35.8 25.3 


(X A few children did not answer) 


ing regions took Hindi as the Second 
language. Inspite of it, dust had been 
accumulating on Hindi books. The reading 
habit was sufficiently devoloped in the 
children of this school as the statistics 
unequivocally proclaim and their apathy to 
reading Hindi books might be due either to 
their inability to comprehend the language 
or to a lack of interest in the type of books 
— particularly, fiction that the Hindi section 
in the library presents. Or, it might be due 
to both. The attempts of the teachers 
concerned to make them read Hindi books 
did not meet with any success and when 
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all the traditional methods of encouraging 
general reading in Hindi failed, it was 
decided to try if interest in Hindi books 
could be built up through pictorials. And 
about three months back, the library 
procured various types of the comics in 
Hindi. These were issued to the children 
in the classes by the teachers concerned 
who made sure that the children read them. 
The demand for Hindi books, since then, 
was found to have picked up suddenly and 
this unprecedented spurt of interest in this 
area could only be attributed to the effect 
of the comics. It is however, too early to 
come to a definite conclusion. o 
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Challenging Tasks of 
Educational Supervisor 


R. KRISHNA RAO 
SMT. R. PAPA 


Supervision is a service provided by the State Deparimenr of Educationifor helping the 
teacher to become increasingly a better teacher ८८८ 10000 गया fo dow more 
effective job of leadership in guiding the pupil’s (earning ही, s a specialized type 
of service, supervision is destructive because its immediute purpose is improvement of 


instruction. 


It touches the teacher, the learning situation and the child directly. 


Rating 


f a teacher with a diagonistic scale, demonstration in teaching and  classioom visit 

of a teacher A c 

followed b Dante between the supervisor and the teachers, all have improvement of 
ollowe yac 

instruction as their immediate and direct purpose. 


New trends in Supervision 


l. Modern supervision is becoming 


more and more democratic wherein 
imposition of will and authorita- 
Tianism are avoided altogether. 


Mod:rn supervision is taken in a 
Scientific way. It is a technical sort 
of thing. It is not anybody’s job. 


It is creative and constructive. It 
Seeks to get creative participation of 
all the teachers rather than critici- 
sing them. 


When the occasion demands, the 
modern supervisor will show by demonstra- 
tion how the class is to be taught effectively 
in a particular subject, how methods are to 
be improved and how aids and devices can 


be utilised for capturing the interest of 
pupils. 


He will also give due appreciation and 
commendation to good work done by certain 
teachers by putting in encouraging remark 
in the visitors book as well as inspection 
report about the same, This is the construc- 
tive and creative side of modern supervision. 


4. Modern supervision is co-ordinating 
and integrating theory into practice, 


5. It provides educational leadership 
to schools, 


6. Supervision is a planned programme 
for the improvement of instruction 
by improving teaching and learning 
practices. 

Improving the teaching 


| learning 
situation includes : 


(i) Improving the materials of 
instruction, the equipment and 
the physical environment of 
learning and growth. 

(ii) Improving the factors related 


directly to instructional prac- 
tices. 


(iii) Improving factors present in the 
learner which affect his growth 
and achievement. 


Characteristics of Supervisor 


Keeping in view all the new trends in 
the field of supervision, it is not difficult for 
us to decide as to what role the modern 
supervisor is expected to play. In the field 
of education, a new kind of professional 
leadership is now emerging very fast all 
over the world. The autocratic direction is 
giving place to guidance and sharing of 
responsibility. Today the educational 
supervisor can play his role efficiently and 
effectively if he is in a position to help to 
become self-directive, self-dependent and 
self-critical. He can succeed in his mission 
if he is able to develop a widespread public 
interest in education and coordinate 
effectively the efforts of all these persons, 
groups and agencies that are vitally interes- 
ted in education. This is new challenging 
concept of the role of a supervisor. 

The important factors which contribute 
to the success of the supervisor’s role may 
be stated as under : 

Personal qualities : Personal qualities 
like skill, general ability, enthusiasm, 
temperament, attitude, missionary spirit 
and ability to plan, lead, organise and 
coordinate educational activities contribute 
a lot to the success of the supervisor's 
role. 
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Personal qualities include the supervi- 
sors personal appearance, his physical 
health, values, virtues, professional ethics 
and executive abilities. With these traits 
and characteristics, he can produce his 
own impression and exert his own influence 
upon those whom he comes in contact 
with. 


Scholarship : He must know many langu- 
ages and many subjects, in addition to 
specialisation in his own subject. 


Professional background : The supervisor 
must be a teacher of long standing, with 
a natural aptitude for the profession. He 
should be able to speak with authority on 
educational matters and topics and 
command respect for his views. He must 
always be a teacher at heart and his 
sympathies should always be on the side 
of the teacher rather than on the side of 
bureaucratic authorities. 


Professional knowledge : He must be a 
man of educational vision with a wide 
knowledge of modern developments in the 
fields of theory, practice and philosophy of 
education. 


He should go on adding to his professi- 
onal knowledge and competence by 
attending as well as by organising edu- 
cational conferences, seminars and work- 
shops and by traveliing abroad, whenever 
possible. 


Cordial relationship : Intimate relation- 
ship between the supervisor on the one 
hand and headmasters, teachers and private 
school managements on the other, is also a 
factor of great importance. This relation- 
ship must be very cordial, frank, friendly 
and trustworthy. It should be based on 
the principle of cooperation, adjustment 
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and sharing of responsibility. Establish- 
ment of such a relationship demands a high 
degree of tact, resourcefulness, vision and 
judgement on the part of the supervisor. 

Constructive leadership : He should rise 
above prejudice, criticism, faultfinding and 
all sorts of petty personal affiliations. He 
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should be a man of mind fo give faith, 
learning and energy and act as a friend, 
philosopher and guide for the school 
personnel under his jurisdiction. If the 
above points are kept in mind, the edu- 
cational supervisor is sure to become highly 
successful in achieving his tasks. D 
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News and Views 


BHOPAL STUDENTS RENDER NOBLE SERVICE 


The leakage of poisonous gas from the Union Carbide Pesticide Factory at Berasia Road 
Bhopal brought a havoc in the State Capital. More than 2,500 people are reported dead 
and about two Lakhs have been affected by the poisonous gas. This sudden industrial 
hazard exposed the total unpreparedness of our varicus public service systems to face such 
sudden hazards. The people, the young students and the children in our schools rose to the 


‘occasion and provided a huge voluntary force for the service of the affected and did humane 


Service to the humanity. Their selfless service under great personal exposures and round 
the clock availability have been very widely praised throughout the world. 


Building Basic Skills 


Of all teenagers, one out of ten will 
never attend high school. Of all students 
who reach the sixth grade, 30% will leave 
school prior to high school graduation. 
Those students “‘drop out.” 

Examining the topic of the dropout and 
the potential dropout, researchers at the 
National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education Ohio have assembled the latest 
available data concerning the skills of 
dropouts and presented their findings in 
‘Building Basic Skills: The Dropout’. The 
findings show a correlation between drop- 
outs and their retention of basic skills. 
Dropouts typically lag behind their peers in 
basic skills acquisition, the very skills 
necessary to function in society. The report 
advocates incorporating a strong basic 
skills programme into the curriculum that 
successfully encourages the potential drop- 
out to acquire the necessary basic skills. 

In additon to the data presented, the 
Publication identifies the characteristics of 
the dropout and the potential dropout. 
Also included are current programmes 


designed to improve basic skills acquisition 
as well as recommendations for improving 
basic skills instruction programming. 


Vocational Education and Youth 
Employment 

A new publication by the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tion, addresses alternatives for enhancing 
vocational education’s role in improving 
youth employment. 

Author George H. Copa of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota summarizes the youth 
employment problem in the United States. 
This summary includes— 

* Characteristics of unemployed youth, 

* Patterns of youth employment, 

* Causes of youth unemployment, and 

* Consequences of extended youth 

unemployment. 

He proposes a porifolio of services 
directed towards overcoming youth employ- 
ment problems and suggests vocational 
education activities responsive to youth 
employment, based on these services. 

Finally, Copa offers a series of alterna- 


tives and recommendations for reaffirming, 
refining and redirecting vocational education 
policy for youth employment.- 


Minimum vocational competencies 
curriculum 

The Department of Vocationalisatitn of 
Education, NCERT organised a workshop 
for development of minimum vocational 
competencies curriculum on (i) Repair, 
Maintenance and Rewinding of Electrical 
Motors and (ii) Repair and Maintenance of 
Radio and Television from 26 November 
to Ist December at Bengal 
College, Howrah. 


Engineering 


Exhibition on Indra Dugar’s 
paintings 


Indra Dugar is one of the descendants 
of a glorious past of art which is now 
termed in history as the Neo Bengal School. 
An exhibition of his landscapes on Jammu 
and Kashmir are resplendent in the 
meticulous reflection of the vastness and 
stretch captured within the hills, trees and 
tivers of Kashmir which are offered to a 
traveller. His uncompromising approach 
towards realism ia painting shall be valued 


as a symbol of health and sunshine to the 
art lovers 


Utilising scientific knowledge 


The 16th conference of the society of 
nuclear medicine, India was inaugurated by 
the Vice Chancellor of Gujarat University, 
Prof. K.S. Shastri at the Gujarat Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry hall at Ahmeda- 
bad on 29 December 1984. 
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Prof. Shastri said the country should 
take full advantage of the advances in 
science and technology, particularly, in 
medicine. 

Dr. P.K. Iyenger, Director, Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre. Bombay was the 
chief guest. Fifty delegates from different 
parts of the country participated in the 
conference. 


Implementation of Girls’ Education 
under new 20 point programme 


The Gujarat government has constituted 
a committee for the implementation of 
girls’ education under the new 20-point 
programme with Mrs. Kokilaben Vyas, 
Minister of State for Health and Family 
Welfare, at its chairman. 

The Joint Secretary of Education 
Department who is incharge of adult edu- 
cation and the Director of the State Insti- 


tute of Education, Ahmedabad will be the 
members of the committee. 


The term of the Committee will be for 


two years with Gandhinagar as its head 
quarters. 


Photo Exhibition 


Three-day exhibition of photographs 
and drawings by the renowned painter, 
M.F. Hussain was organised at the National 
Institute of Design, Ahmedabad. 

Entitled ‘Culture of the Streets’ the 
colour photographs and photoprints of 
drawings deal with Hussain's interpretation 


of cinema and political boardings in 


Madras, which depict reality on the one 
hand and illusion on the other. co 
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